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Realism and Dualism, Materialism, what he characterizes as the Doctrine 
of the Unknown Third and that of the Unknown Other, and, finally, Posi- 
tivism and Scepticism. The main argument is separated from wider meta- 
physical implications and rests simply upon the interpretation of the limited 
piece of reality which stands in immediate connection with the psychologi- 
cal experience of a conscious human being. In conclusion, however, 
reasons are given for the extension of the same interpretation to the out- 
lying reality with a considerable though not the same degree of probability. 
Altogether Dr. Heymans succeeds in making out a strong case for the 
theory which he adopts, although he cannot be said to meet all the diffi- 
culties in its way. For example, the conception of the ideal observer might 
well be subjected to a much severer scrutiny than the author thinks it 
necessary to give. It is not obvious that the system of knowledge which it 
represents has any localization within reality for which the theory provides, 
or can point to any satisfactory basis for its own validity. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

Grundlinien zu einer Kritik der Willenskraft : Willenstheoretische Be~ 
tracktung des biologischen, okonomischen und sozialen Evolutionismus. 
Von Rudolf Goldscheid. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 
1905.— pp. 193. 

' ' The most pressing task of philosophy to-day is to mark off the limits of 
our faculty of will ' ' (p. 3). But so far is this task from being done, that it 
is not even begun. " It is in fact interesting that hitherto almost no need 
has been felt of building up the theory of will as a special discipline. What- 
ever is brought to light concerning the will is found scattered in different 
special sciences, and it is solely as a branch of psychology that any attempt 
has been made to aim at a comprehensive exact science of the will. But 
between the science of the will ( Willenslehre) and what is here meant by 
the theory of the will (Willenstheorie) there is a very essential distinction " 
(p. 3). Psychology inquires into the conditions under which will arises, 
but not into the results that may be brought about by will. " The theory 
of the will has for its task the direction of the attention to the active side 
of our nature. ... It is our activity that has won us our place in nature. 
Therefore if the theory of the will investigates the fundamental conditions 
of our activity, it has therein alone an immense field of work and a most 
fruitful province conceivable ' ' (p. 5). 

This difference between the point of view of psychology and that of the 
theory of the will is for Goldscheid so important that he dwells upon it at 
length. "The exact theory of the will may not content itself, as previous 
psychology has for the most part done, with establishing the motives that 
condition the human will from birth, that influence it, form it, and then 
develop it. It must go further and, with all the means which modern sci- 
ence places at our disposal, ascertain what influence the will in its turn 
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can exert on the immediate environment, on external nature, on economic 
conditions, on social institutions, in a word on historical development. 
The will thus studied must be not merely the cultivated will, but also the 
uncultivated will and the perverted will. A further problem is as to when 
the will exerts a favorable and when an unfavorable influence, and how in 
general it must set about in order to work intelligently. But even all these 
are only preliminary questions for the theory of the will as a practical sci- 
ence. The theory of the will which should give the basis of all historical 
and social science has a much larger scope. Not only is it true that the 
innumerable questions which arise concerning the determination of the will 
form its most central problem, which it has to discuss, less in reference to 
freedom and unfreedom than in reference to active and passive, outer and 
inner determination. It must also analyze the actual voluntary relations 
found among individual peoples as well as in civilization generally, dis- 
cover the different ends pursued, and find out what, under given condi- 
tions of intensity, distribution, and direction of will-forces in the social 
mechanism, is to be expected from natural evolution. In this way it 
should become clear what is the relation of man and of man's will to the 
order of nature, and also not only what are the obligations, but also what 
is the competence of the human will in view of the given natural, economic, 
and social conditions of existence. From these few suggestions it should 
be clear that just as everywhere an epistemological consideration of the 
given deepens our insight and enables us to reach brand new results in sci- 
ence, so in social science everywhere fundamental importance is to be given 
to the consideration of the theory of the will as well as to the theory of 
knowledge" (pp. 5, 6). In fact, "within the province of the theory of the 
will all fundamental problems of practical philosophy are to be discussed, 
and that because all problems of teleology have a character that brings 
them within the sphere of this science" (p. 7). 

But the theory of the will is a much more comprehensive science than 
the criticism of will-force. The theory of the will is divided into three 
critiques of will, which stand to each other in very much the same relation 
as Kant's three Critiques do. The first critique of will deals with what the 
author calls * * the original, as it were the a priori will. ' ' But ' ' while the 
Critique of Pure Reason keeps the greatest distance from everything psy- 
chological and physiological, the critique of the original, as it were the a 
priori will, on the contrary, falls almost entirely within the realm of physi- 
ology, so that here every external analogy (with the Critique of Pure 
Reason) seems to fail. And yet there exists the most significant similarity. 
As the Critique of Pure Reason finally dissolves the psychic into the formal, 
so would the critique of the original will strive ultimately to reduce the phy- 
siological entirely into the energetic, so that at the extreme poles of the in- 
vestigation of the human soul, on the one side, stands the formalism of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and on the other the energetism of the critique of 
the original a priori will " (p. 13). 
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The second critique of the will deals with the practical will, j ust as Kant' s 
second Critique deals with the practical reason. By the practical will, 
Goldscheid means will directed by intelligence. Hence he also calls it 
"intellectual will" (der intettectuelle Willeti). This critique of the prac- 
tical will does not indeed prove the primacy of the intellect, but it postu- 
lates it. 

The third critique of the will deals with will-force. While the term that 
Goldscheid employs here, Willenskraft, would in general be better trans- 
lated the faculty or the function of will, it seems to the reviewer that this 
translation would leave unexpressed the nuance of the term upon which 
this critique lays greatest stress ; namely, the force that the author finds in 
will, a force that brings will into competition with natural forces. 

It is this critique of will-force that forms the special subject of the major 
part of the little volume under review. But the author does not attempt 
to treat the subject systematically. He merely furnishes a sort of prole- 
gomena to the proposed science, showing that the attitude taken by this 
science toward the historical significance of the will differs from that taken 
in materialism, in philosophical liberalism (rationalism), in economic liber- 
alism (the British School of economists), in Darwinian evolutionism, and 
in Nietzscheanism. 

Of especial interest is the treatment the author gives to the problem of 
teleology. The world at large is not run on teleological principles. Indeed, 
one of the great dangers of an uncritical Darwinianism is that the concept 
of evolution should be conceived in the spirit of metaphysical teleology. 
" Because nature has given only a minimum of purposiveness to the 
conditions of existence, and because, besides, this minimum has such a 
precarious character for the individual species, that it all too easily becomes 
unpurposiveness and brings about their extinction, there has gradually 
developed in the more highly differentiated types a power of enhancing 
the purposiveness of the natural development. This is the power of know- 
ing things in causal and logical relations" (p. 85). " The only reason 
why the world thus appears to-day to have a certain degree of purposiveness, 
is that we have the power to introduce purposiveness into it" (p. 85). 
This power, as it grows, makes us more and more independent of the natural 
process of development. Instead of conforming to the conditions of our 
environment, we make the environment conform to our ends. 

We have thus something like the dualism between the cosmic process and 
the ethical order that Huxley brought out in his famous lecture on 
" Evolution and Ethics." But there is an attempt to transcend this dual- 
ism by dwelling on the fact that the power to act purposively is itself a 
natural result. For the critique of will-force, however, the important ques- 
tion is not how the power of acting with a purpose has arisen, but how it 
can affect the world in which it has appeared. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

University of Wisconsin. 



